Peace ON EarTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERcy To 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowprr. 


Boston, October, 1899. 


STAN IONS. 


“THE COACH-AND-FOUR COMING.” 
[Used by kind permission of ‘ Buffalo Horse World.’’} 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


DOGS AND CATS. 
| From the Greenfield ( Mass.) Gazette.| 


George T. Angell, editor of Our Dumb Animals, isa 
good and unselfish man and has done a great and un- 
dying: work in humane education, resultant in real 
and loving kindness to animals. But he does, now 
and then, place emphasis in the most unexpected 
and interesting places. He wrote, almost bitterly, 
against the Spanish war, making the climax of each 
editorial plea against war the consequent terrible 
suffering of and wrong to the horses, and especially 
the mules. Now in this September number of his 
paper a short editorial note—a somewhat command- 
ing note—begins: ‘“ Always keep your dogs and cats 
nights where they will not disturb the sleep of your 
neighbors—” Atthis point the reader involuntarily 
pauses for a series of ** Amens,” followed by a series 
of expressive blanks as fond memory recalls the all- 
night barkings of that chained fox-hound next door, 
and those midnight feline symphonies. 


FIFTY-FIVE HUNDRED HORSES AND 
MULES FOR PHILIPPINES. 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 8.—The quartermas- 
ter’s department has landed 630 head of 
.horses and mules at Manila, there are 2500 
on the sea, and arrangements are about com- 
pleted to ship 2400 more within a few weeks. 
Boston Evening Transcript, Sept. 8. 
We are sorry it has been found necessary 
to send fifty-five hundred horses and mules 
to the Philippines. 


CAVALRY HORSES. 

A veteran cavalry horse partakes of the 
hopes and fears of battle just the same as 
his rider. As the column swings into line 
and waits, the horse grows nervous over 
the waiting. If the wait is spun out 
he will tremble and sweat and grow ap- 
prehensive. If he has been six months in 
service he knows every bugle call. As the 
call comes to advance the rider can feel him 
working at the bit with his tongue to get it 
between his teeth. As he moves out he will 
either seek to get on faster than he should 
or bolt. He cannot bolt, however. The lines 
will carry him forward, and after a minute 
he will grip, lay back his ears, and one can 
feel his sudden resolve to brave the worst, 
and have done with it as soon as possible. 
A man seldom cries out when hit in the 
turmoil of battle. It is the same with a 
horse. Five troopers out of six, when struck 
with a bullet, are out of their saddles within 
a minute. If hit in the breast or shoulder, 
up go their hands and they get a heavy fall; 
if in the leg, or foot, or arm, they fall for- 
ward and roll off. Even with a foot cut off 
by a jagged piece of shell, a horse will not 
drop. Itis only when shot through the head 
or heart that he comes down. He may be 
fatally wounded, but hobbles out of the fight 
to right or left, and stands with drooping 
head until the loss of blood brings him down. 
The horse that loses his rider and is un- 
wounded himself will continue to run with 
his set of fours until some movement throws 
him out. Then he goes galloping here and 
there, neighing with fear and alarm, but 
he will not leave the field. In his racing 
about he may get among the dead and 
wounded, but he will dodge them, if possi- 
ble, and in any case, leap over them. When 
he has come upon three or four other rider- 
less steeds they fall in and keep together 
as if for mutual protection, and the “rally” 
of the bugle may bring the whole of them 
into ranks in a body.— Buffalo Horse World, 
June 23d, 


THE DUM-DUM BULLET. 


A young American sportsman who has 
used the Dum-Dum or ‘“‘soft-nosed’’ bullet 
in the Adirondacks recently, writes: ‘*The 
orifice made by the bullet as it entered the 
deer’s body was the size of my little finger; 
where it came out I could insert my two 
fists. I felt like a criminal when I saw it.” 
The Americans who joined with the English 
in sanctioning the use of that atrocious 
weapon must have little knowledge of its 
actual effect. Paul Kruger or Aguinaldo, 
neither of whom uses it, may teach so-called 
civilization a lesson in humanity.— Boston 
Pilot. 


CLARA BARTON. 


Clara Barton of the Red Cross sends us a 
terrible statement of the sufferings of some 
jifty thousand orphan children of reconcen- 
trados who have already died of starvation 
and want in Cuba, and earnestly asks that 
contributions be sent to the North American 
Trust Co., 100 Broadway, New York City, to 
aid ‘‘The Red Cross’”’ in doing what it can 
for the relief of those still living. 


OH! GOD OMNIPOTENT. 


Oh! God Omnipotent King, who ordainest 
Great winds thy clarions, the lightnings Thy sword; 
Show forth Thy pity on high where Thou reignest; 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 


God the Omnipotent, mighty Avenger, 
Watching invisible, judging unheard; 

Doom us not now in the hour of our danger; 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 


God the All-merciful ! earth hath forsaken 
Thy ways of blessedness, slighted Thy Word; 
Bid not Thy wrath in its terrors awaken ; 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 


God, the All-righteous One! man hath defied Thee; 
Yet to eternity standeth Thy Word ; 

Falsehood and wrong shall not tarry beside Thee; 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 


God, the All-pitiful! is it not crying— 
Blood of the guiltless, like water outpoured ? 
Look on the anguish, the sorrow, the sighing; 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 


God, the All-wise! by the fire of Thy chastening, 
Let earth to freedom and truth be restored; 
Through the thick darkness Thy kingdom be hasten- 
ing, 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 


OUR HORSES. 


Our horses, whom it is our duty to represent, are 
all for peace and arbitration. They want no wars in 
Cuba or the Philippines or anywhere. Too many of 
them have died on battle-fields and by starvation and 
terrible cruelty in the handling cannon and ambu- 
lances and army supplies to have any love of war. 

The horses of America would all vote for peace. 

Geo. T. ANGELL. 


CHRISTIAN NATIONS. 


Look ye forth, ye Christian nations, o’er the old 
earth’s lands afar ; 
From the south sky to the north sky, once ablaze 
with Bethlehem’'s star ; 
From the east sea to the west sea—war and threat- 
enings of war, 
And the Cross high over ali! 


Ye have wept the blinded heathen bowing down to 
wood and stone ; 
Ye have thanked the God who made ye that his truth 
was to ye shown ; 
Ye have builded altars to him, over blood-stained 
shrines downthrown, 
With the Cross high over all! 


In the place of Him who suffered, for the world’s sin 
to atone, 
Ye have made of gold an idol, reared for it a golden 
throne ; 
Ye shall see its feet are moulded of rude clay—when 
all is known, 
For the Cross is over all! 


For the voice that on Golgotha naught but love and 
pity spake, , 
Tho’ a brow and hands were bleeding and a heart 
with anguish brake ; 
Hark! the thunder of your cannon, ’neath whose 
wrath your brothers quake ; 
And the Cross high over all! 


Of the love wherewith He loved ye, ye have forged a 
sword of flame, 
And ye smite all souls who thwart ye with the ven- 
geance of the same ; 
And ye do it (God forgive ye!), for the honor of His 
name, 
And the Cross high over all! 


One among ye rose in protest, praying war’s black 
curse might cease; 
That your swords be turned to ploughshares, that 
your harvests might increase ; 
But ye cared not, and ye spared ndt, and ye mocked 
his prayer for peace, 
And the Cross high over all! 


As long since, outside a city, hung a Jew upon a 
cross, 
So to-day, outside a city, doth a Jew bear untvld loss; 
While his heart, grief-pierced and bleeding, to their 
chiefs the soldiers toss, 
And the Cross high over all! 


Might is throned o’er right and justice; law gives 
place to tyranny ; 
Truth is meshed in webs of falsehood, with no hand 
to set her free, 
A great nation’s name is tarnished, while in chains 
weeps Liberty. 
And the Cross high over all! 


Look ye forth, ye Christian nations, o’er the old 
earth’s lands afar ; 
Ye of differing race and kindred, guided by the same 
white star— 
Lo! the heavens are rent asunder by Greed’s flaming 
scimitar. 
And the Cross high over all! 


Ye who prate of God’s great mercy, swords un- 
sheathed in your hands ; 
Ye who prate of God’s great justice, deaf yourselves 
to its demands ; 
Ye who prate of God’s forgiveness, and stain red the 
old Nile’s sands, 
With the Cross high over all! 


Ye who prate of truth and freedom, for whose life 
your fathers died ; 
Ye, the prophets of that freedom, which to-day hangs 
crucified 
In those far Pacific islands, lapped in empire’s blood- 
red tide, 
And the Cross high over all! 


Do ye think the lengthening centuries have made 
null Love’s grave commands? 
Do ye think the tramp of armies drowns the voice of 
His commands ? 
Or your cannons’ crash the weeping that is rising 
from the lands, 
With the Cross high over all? 


Nay, His golden scales are poised, and within your 
hearts are laid ; 
And your creeds are blown, like dust wreaths; by 
your deeds your lives are weighed. 
Heed ye, lest ye be found wanting, spite of all the 
prayers ye’ve prayed, 
With the Cross high over all! 


Toward His judgment seat eternal tread ye all life’s 
sacred way ; : 
Who the conquerors, who the conquered, He alone 
can truly say ; 
By the love ye bear your brothers shall He judge ye 
all, one day, 
With the Cross high over all! 


FRANCES BARTLETT, 
In Boston Evening Transcript. 


Nearly twenty thousand horses are now 
being shipped to South Africa for the use of 
British soldiers, 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. ANGELL and Rev. THomas TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. ANGELL, President; JosEPH L. STEVENS, 
retary. 

Over thirty-eight th d br hes ofthe Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over a million members. 

PLEDGE, 

“‘T will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
urage.” 


Sng Sees of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M. 8. 
P. C. A. on our badges means ‘“ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy Information ” 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
writes that he or she has formed a “ Band of 
Mercy ” by obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both—either signed or 
authorized to be si to the pledge, also 
— “band”? name 
and post-o; ress [town and State] of 
the president: 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DuMB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, for one ay 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 


poems. 

af = For the President, an imitation gold 
ge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 

Associations, and teachers and Sunday-school 

teachers, should be presidents of ds of 

Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight eents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink 
printed, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The ‘“‘ Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals” cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to doa kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings: 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.) 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings, ‘“‘ Angell Prize Contest Recitations,”’ 
“Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. embers may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


THE SHEEPFOLD. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES AND 
ADMIRAL DEWEY. 


One of the most frequented spots at Sandringham 
is the dovehouse. Here in a commodious cage are 
kept nearly a dozen beautiful white doves, of which 
the Princess of Wales is exceedingly fond. Whether 
these pretty birds are pruning their feathers ontheir 
little trees or are nesting in the boxes provided for 
them, all are ready to welcome their royal mistress 
when she pays a visit. Some are special pets, and 
perch on her shoulders or hover around her for food 
in the prettiest way. 

While we fully agree with old Carlyle that there 
are many distinguished fools in the world we have 
always been inclined to think the Princess of Wales 
a noble, kind-hearted, true woman. 

So we are inclined to think Admiral Dewey [inspite 
of all that some people are saying and doing about 
him] a very sensible man, fully understanding that 
he has simply done his duty, and we have no doubt 
if he were to express his opinion freely he would say 
to many of his admirers as the old Duke of Welling- 
ton once said to a young man who overwhelmed him 
with undesired compliments, “ Young man, don’t 
make a fool of yourself.” 


WHEN DEWEY COMES. 


There’s many a ship sails into port 
With many a golden treasure, 
And many a heart beats high with joy 
While eyes and lips speak pleasure. 
But oh, that ringing cheer to-day 
Its music and its beauty ; 
Fit welcome for a king of kings— 
A man who did his duty! 


Our land has donned her Indian garb, 
The trees their crimson splendor, 

And He who whispered, “ Peace be still,” 
And bade the waves surrender 

Has wafted o’er the waters now 
A tender peaceful beauty, 

And children sing “ We greet our king, 

The man who did his duty !” 


The miser leaves his gold to-day, 
Forgetful of its glowing 

And sees the skies—poor greedy eyes— 
And sees the heart-fires growing, 

And feels a ray of human love 
And trembles at its beauty, 

And feels the loss and knows the dross 
Of all save fearless duty. 


He’s coming home across the sea, 

Oh, hear the children’s voices ! 
The echoes reach Manila bay, 

And even Spain rejoices. 
For well she knows as friends or foes 

Our boys pledge love and beauty, 
And fair Columbia greets her son, 

Who nobly did his duty. 

* * * * * * * 
TERESA BEATRICE O’HaRE, 
In Boston Pilot. 


WHEN THE REGIMENT CAME BACK. 


All the uniforms were blue, all the swords and rifles 
new, 
When the regiment went marching down the street. 
All the men were hale and strong, as they proudly 
moved along 
Through the cheers that drowned the music of their 
feet. 
Oh, the music of their feet, keeping time to drums 
that beat! 
Oh, the glitter and the splendor of the sight! 
As with swords and rifles new, and in uniforms of 
blue, 
The regiment went marching to the fight ! 


When the regiment came back all the guns and swords 
were black, 
And the uniforms had faded into gray ; 
And the faces of the men who marched through that 
street again 
Seemed like faces of the dead who lose their way. 
For the dead who lose their way cannot look more 
gaunt or gray— 
Oh, the sorrow and the anguish of the sight! 
Oh, the weary, lagging feet, out of step with drums 
that beat, 
When the regiment came marching from the fight ! 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 
In Harper's Weekly. 


TWO QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION IN OUR 
COLLEGES AND ELSEWHERE. 


(1) Could the United States have obtained 
Cuba and Porto Rico from Spain by pur- 
chase or otherwise, without war ? 

(2) Could the United States have obtained 
the Philippine Islands by purchase or other- 
wise, without war ? 
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Our Dums ANIMALS. 


Boston, October, 1899. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or 
ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 

Can be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

a@In emergency cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
“ Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Ggo. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month one 
hundred and thirty-six new branches of our 
Parent Band of Mercy, making a total of 
thirty-eight thousand three hundred and nine. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the 
kinds we have been using a new badge in the two sizes 
above represented. They are very handsome—a white 
star on a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We 
cannot attend to smaller orders than five. 


HUMANE EDUCATION AND PROTEC- 
TION OF ANIMALS. 

At the September monthly meeting of the directors 
of the American Humane Education Society, and 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, held on the 20th ult., President 
Angell reported that the Society’s officers during the 
past month had attended to 2272 cases, taken 118 
horses from work and mercifully killed 131 horses 
and other animals. 

The Bands of Mercy have now increased to the 
number of 38,309. Over a hundred new Bands had 
recently been formed in San Francisco, and by order 
of the President of the Venezuela Republic, one thou- 
sand copies of our Spanish edition of “Black Beauty” 
were to be sent to and distributed in the schools of 
Caracas; also that by recent letter from Lucknow, 
India, he was notified that measures were being 
taken to forma large number of these Bands in India. 


FORTY DOLLARS. 

We were glad, on September 2d, to receive 
a kind letter from Hon. Willard Bartlett, 
judge of the Supreme Court of New York 
[Appellate Division], who with his family 
has been stopping at the Wachusett House, 
Princeton, Mass., informing us that by kind 
permission of Mr. Beaman, proprietor of the 
hotel, his daughter, Miss Agnes Willard 
Bartlett, had been enabled to have a little 
‘‘Fair’’ in the hotel parlors for the benefit 
of our Massachusetts S. P. C. A., which was 
so well patronized that he was able to send 
us forty dollars to aid our humane work. 


LUCKNOW, INDIA. 

We are glad to receive from “Band of 
Mercy ” No. 35,891, Lucknow, India, an or- 
der for a variety of our humane publications, 
with the information that they propose to 
have our Bands of Mercy, sooner or later, 
spread all over India. 


A WELCOME LETTER. 
OFFICE OF DEPOT QUARTERMASTER, IN CHARGE OF 
OCEAN AND RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION. 
CIENFUEGOS, Cuba, Sept. 15, 1899. 

DEAR MR. ANGELL,—At last a movement 
is being made in this island towards correct- 
ing the great sin of cruelty to animals. It 
is desired to establish a society in this city ; 
and it is, therefore, that I write to ask if 
you will not do me the favor to mail me 
such printed matter as will enable us to get 
up a constitution, rules and by-laws by which 
to be governed. 

One must live in Cuba to realize the ex- 
tent to which these people go in brutality 
and cruelty to dumb beasts. 

Yours very truly, 


WALTER B. BARKER, 
Ex U.S. Consul to Cuba and Captain 
and Ass’t Quartermaster Vols. 
To President Gro. T. ANGELL, 
Boston, Mass. 


VENEZUELA. 


It gives us great pleasure to learn by let- 
ter received on September 19th, from Mme. 
A. d’ Almedia e’ Vasconcellos, President of 
the Venezuela Society for the Protection of 
Animals, that by special order of General 
Andrade, President of the Venezuela Re- 
public, we are to send one thousand copies 
of our Spanish edition of “‘ Black Beauty” to 
be distributed in the schools of Caracas; 


also that President General Andrade states 
that he has never attended a Venezuela 
bull-fight, and that the Government will 
not hereafter encourage them. 


A MERCIFUL DEATH. 


It has been our nightly prayer for many 
years that we may have a merciful death 
and a life of usefulness and happiness be- 
yond the grave. And the question comes 
up, why should not human beings who are 
in such intense suffering (beyond recovery ) 
that they are anxious to die, be kept under 
the influence of some anesthetic until death 
kindly comes? Why should we refuse to 
those dear to us what we should not fora 
moment hesitate to give to a suffering horse, 
dog, cat, or other creature ? 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


TO THE READERS OF “OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS.” 

To the readers of ‘Our Dumb Animals” 
it is no news that our own father, being pro- 
nounced by his physician dead, came very 
near being buried alive and that we have 
written much on this subject and petitioned 
the Legislature of every State and written 
the president of every State Senate and the 
speaker of every State House of Represen- 
tatives asking legislation to prevent, so far 
as possible, burial alive. 

And we have recently been urging the for- 
mation of insurance companies or branches 
of life insurance companies, which shall 
erect comfortable and not expensive build- 
ings, where the bodies of all insured shall 
be taken after physicians shall pronounce 
them dead and be there kept under proper 
attendance, medical and otherwise, until 
the only reliable sign of death from disease 
shall be made certain by the beginning of 
decay. I am sure there are thousands of 
persons in our hotels, boarding and apart- 
ment houses and elsewhere who would 
gladly give a hundred dollars for them- 
selves and for each of those dear to them to 
have such assurance that burial alive shall 
in their case be impossible. Will some hu- 
mane gentleman who has more time than I 
have take hold of this work? 

T. ANGELL. 


A BRAVE LITTLE GIRL. 


Just one more kiss for good-night, mamma, 
Just one more kiss for good-night, 

And then you may go, my dear papa, 
And—yes—you may put out the light, 

For I'll promise you truly I won’t be afraid 
As I was last night ; you’ll see, 

*Cause I’m going to be papa’s brave little maid, 
As he told me I ought to be. 


But the shadows won’t seem so dark, mamma, 
If you'll kiss me a little bit more ; 
And, you know, I can listen and hear where you are, 
If you only won’t shut the door. 
For if I can hear you talking, 1 think 
It will make me so sleepy, maybe, 
That I'll go to sleep just as quick as a wink, 
And forget—to—to cry like a baby. 


You needn’t be laughing, my mamma dear, 
While you’re hugging me up so tight; 

You think I am crying to keep you here, 
You, and—I guess—the light. 

Please kiss me good-night once more, mamma; 
I could scarcely my promise keep, 

If you’d only stay with me just as you are, 
And kiss me till—I go te sleep. 


Harper’s Round Table. 
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ARMY DOGS. 

The German army 
dogs are so trained 
that when they find 
a dead body they set 
up a prolonged howl- 
ing. Ifno one comes 
they take the dead 
man’s cap or some 
small article, and 
with this in their 
teeth go on a hunt 
for their trainer, 
whom they lead to 
the spot. Ifthe man 
is wounded he gives 
his cap to the dog, 
and the same object 
is accomplished. — 
Animal World, Lon- 
don. 
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IN THE BARN YARD. 


Used by kind permission of “Child Garden,” published by Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEM- | no nation on the face of the earth that has 


PERANCE UNION. 


We acknowledge reception of a most kind 
invitation to attend the annual convention 
and (25th) anniversary of the above-named 
most influential and important organization 
at Seattle, Washington, Oct. 20th to 25th, 
and deeply regret that we cannot accept. 

In November, 1887, we received a similar 
invitation to attend and address its annual 
convention at Nashville, Tennessee. We 
could not go but sent them our address, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The relations of animals that can 
speak to those that are dumb.”’ The address 
was printed in full in the Union Signal, 


organ of the W. C. T. U., also in the Golden | 


Rule, organ of the Christian Endeavorers, 


also in the American Teacher, and in other | 


papers of large circulation; also in pamphlet 
form. 

Certainly half a million and perhaps a 
million copies of that address have already 
gone out on their mission of mercy and 
others are still going. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A LEADING LAWYER OF OHIO. 


A leading lawyer of Ohio says to us that 
in the minds of some there is a doubt whether 
our humane education may not lead to a 
loss of patriotism to fight for our country. 

If a true patriotism required us to adopt 
that infernal doctrine set forth by one of 
our Philippine generals in a speech in our 
good city of Boston, some time since—‘‘ Our 
country, right or wrong,’”’—there would be 
no question in regard to the effect of hu- 
mane education. 

But if a true patriotism requires only that 
we fight for our country when right, then we 
say that the boy or man who will fight, if 


cruelty, will have no hesitation in fighting 
in a just cause for his country. Abraham 
Lincoln was such a man; so were Generals 
Grant and Sherman, who said, ‘“Wur is 
hell;?? and others whom we might name. 
There is probably not a more humane peo- 
ple to all God’s lower creatures on the face 
of our earth than the Japanese, and there is 


shown greater bravery. [They have built, 
as we understand, a splendid monument to 
the horses that fell in the war with China. ] 

We could write columns on this subject, 
but to intelligent, thoughtful minds it is un- 
necessary. 

If we all had the spirit of William Penn 
we should never have any war with any na- 
tion. 

If we all had the spirit of Abraham Lin- 
coln we should never have an unjust war 
with any nation. GEo. T. ANGELL. 

TO AID IN PREVENTING FUTURE 

WARS. 


We wish our readers to know that there 


has not been a time in the past half century © 


when humane education has been more 


| needed in our country than it is now, and 


that by reason of this war our income and 


_ power for good have been considerably cut 


down. With one hundredth part of the 


cline} we could form thousands of ‘‘ Bands 
of Mercy ”’ to aid in preventing future wars. 
T. ANGELL. 


CRIMES AGAINST PUBLIC HEALTH. 


As the readers of our Autobiographical | 


Sketches know, we did in past years spend 
many hundreds of dollars in money, and 
some thousands of dollars in time, in investi- 
gating and exposing very widely through 
the press and osherwise, crimes against pub- 
lic health in the manufacture and sale of 
poisonous and dangerously adulterated arti- 
cles, and in urging the establishing of socie- 


_ ties for the protection of public health 
necessary, to protect a dumb animal from | 


which, like our societies for the protection 
of animals, would be entirely free from dan- 
gerous financial and political influences, and 
employ agents who cannot be bribed, to be 
constantly carrying on these investigations 
and exposures and publishing and sending 
out widely through the press all valuable 
facts they may ascertain, and be using, so 
far as possible, all legitimate means to pro- 


| ation. 


tect public health against these dangerous 
articles. 

While by pressure of other matters we 
were compelled to abandon this most im- 
portant work, yet we are assured by those 
who know that there is great need of it now 
and that the only wonder is that the sick- 
ness now so great in our communities is no 
greater. 

We do most earnestly wish that some one 
in each of our cities would undertake this 
important work. GEo. T. ANGELL. 


FOOD ADULTERATIONS. 

CuicaGo, May 4.—According to Dr. H. W. Wiley, 
chief chemist of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, who was called to the stand yesterday to 
testify before the senatorial pure food investigating 
committee, now in session here, fully 90 per cent. of 
the articles of food and drink manufactured and used 
in this country are frauds. All kinds of dairy pro- 
ducts, he said, as well as nearly every variety of 
condiments, including even coffee in the berry, were 
adulterated.—Boston Evening Transcript, May 4, 


1899. 
money expended on the reception of Admi- | 


ral Dewey [and which he would gladly de- | 


That is a terrible revelation made by Dr. Wiley, 
chief chemist of the United States department of 
agriculture. If 90 per cent. of the articles of food 
and drink used in this country are frauds, what are 
we to eat and drink? And, what is of still more im- 
portance, what is to be done about it ?— Boston Herald, 
May 5, 1899. 


A WHITE DOVE IN CHURCH. 


A Newton, Mass., young lady saw a pecu- 
liar feature in a church in a Maine town 
which she visited this summer. Hearing 
the cooing of a dove, she looked around and 
saw a white dove perched on the organ and 
listening to the music with great appreci- 
She learned afterward that the dove 
had been a regular attendant at church for 
eight or ten years, being attracted by the 
music, of which it was very fond. It was 
twelve years old, and was the pet of a lady 
who lived near. After church the dove was 
taken to his Sunday-school class by a boy, 
and seemed to enjoy the proceedings. Un- 


like many church-goers, the weather made 
no difference to the dove, but every Sunday, 
summer and winter, he was at his post on 
the organ. 
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A SPARROW FALLETH.” 


We are pleased to receive from Miss E. C. 
Dix an interesting account of the kindness 
she witnessed a few days since from a group 
of seven small boys on Boston Common in 
taking from the ground a little sparrow that 
had apparently fallen from a tree, and 
climbing the tree to put it back in its nest. 

Miss Dix adds, “‘It was pleasant to see 
how interested and earnest the boys were, 
and how happily they went on their way 
across the Common. Blessings on the 
Bands of Mercy and- their originator.” 
{Seven small boys made happier by one 
kind act to a little sparrow}. 


THE SPARROW’S SONG. 


The following plea for the birds dates from an 
earlier day, but its publication seems of timeliness 
just now: 


“T’m only a little sparrow, 
A bird of low degree; 
My life is of little value, 
But the dear Lord cares for me. 


He gives me a coat of feathers; 
It is very plain, I know, 

Without a speck of crimson — 
For it was not made for show. 


But it keeps me warm in winter, 
And it shields me from the rain; 
Were it bordered with gold and purple, 
Perhaps it would make me vain. 


And now the springtime cometh, 
I will build me a little nest, 

With many a chirp of pleasure, 
In the spot I like the best. 


I have no barn or storehouse, 
I neither sow nor reap, 

God gives me a sparrow’s portion, 
And never a seed to keep. 


If my meat is sometimes scanty, 
Clean picking makes it sweet; 

I have always enough to feed me, 
And life is more than meat. 


I know there are many sparrows — 
All over the world they are found — 
But our Heavenly Father knoweth 
When one of them falls to the ground. 
Transcript, March 9, 1899. 


REMARKABLE CALF. 


A backwoods preacher discoursed on the parable 
of the prodigal son, and in alluding to the fatted 
calf, which was killed when the prodigal returned, 
he said: ‘ Brothers and sisters, you must remember 
that this was no ordinary calf, but on the contrary it 
was a very extraordinary calf, selected because it had 
neither spot nor blemish, and had been the pet of the 
household for many years.” 


AT THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


An incident occurred at The Hague Con- 
ference on the day when arbitration rules 
were being discussed which proved to be 
very interesting to the delegates. The win- | 
dows of the conference-chamber had been | 
opened—it was very hot. Presently, whilst 
Mr. Hollis was speaking his voice was 
drowned in a flood of eloquent music—‘“‘ the | 
sweetest and gladdest sound in all Nature.” 
A nightingale had come to the conference, | 
and from the shade of the neighboring wood- 
land undergrowth poured out his song in | 
praise of peace. Some of the delegates 
came from countries where the nightingale 
is never heard.—Animal World, London. 


How absurd for newspapers to publish “ Rules for | 
Husbands.”’ Any sort of wife can prescribe better | 
rules for a husband than he can find ina newspaper. 


| semi-savage 


| fancier to the reporter the other day. 
| into the street in summer, or even on a mild day 


| blowing all the time over the delicate body. 


WHY NOT GIVE DUMB ANIMALS SUM- 
MER VACATIONS ? 
(From Boston Globe.) 


The news that the Boston fire department has 
decided to give its horses a fortnight’s vacation 
annually came last year as a pleasant surprise to all 
lovers of the noble animal; it is the more surprising 
that this instance is the first on record where such a 
humanitarian step has been thought desirable. 

I do not go so far as toassert that every man should 
dispense with his beast’s services for a certain por- 
tion of each year, as in the case of a small store- 
keeper the loss for only say a week of his solitary 
horse would be a great and serious hardship. 

But all employers of horse labor are not so situ- 
ated. Let our wealthy folks provide an annual rest 
for the willing slaves that drag their vehicles over 
all sorts of roads, all day long, and every day and in 
all weathers. 

Let them turn their tired steeds into a grassy 
pasture with plenty of pure country air,and nothing 
to do, not merely when the poor beasts are run down 
and absolutely unfit for work, but every year. The 
owner deems a yearly visit tosome seaside or country 
resort necessary in order to recuperate from business 
worries, but his horse may slave on from his birth to 
his death without a single week's rest to break the 
monotony of existence. 

I would strongly recommend horse-owners to 
adopt my suggestion. Their reward, apart from the 
humanity of the cause, will be found in the improved 
condition and strength, as well as longer life of their 
hard-working dumb servants. 

We have early closing, eight hours a day, and other 
movements, all calculated to benefit the human 
worker. Why not start a movement to provide our 
horses with a well-earned annual holiday ? 

HUMANE. 


THE “CHICAGO TIMES” ON HORSE- 
RACING. 


We find the following in the New York 
Tribune, quoted from the Chicago Times: 

Wherever boiled dog is regarded as a lux- 
ury, clean shirts an abomination, and scalp- 
ing a more respectable occupation than 
agriculture, there the horse-race will be 
found established as the highest enjoyment. 
The English retain much of the savagery of 
their ancestry. They are substantially the 
same people, save some snobbish American 
imitators who indulge in the cowardly sport 
of a fox hunt; and it is these people, still 
in these particulars, from 
whom we are forming the fashion of horse- 
racing and steeple-chasing. In a moral 
sense, the race-horse is no more nor less 
than a roulette wheel, a faro deck of cards, 
or any other of the appliances employed in 
gaming. The chief patrons of horse-racing 
are professional gamblers, as it is to them 
simply a variation in the kind. When to the 
barbarism of the race is added a cruelty that 
shocks the sensibilities of humane people, 
the atrocities connected with the hurdle 
contests, the practice should be suppressed 
summarily as are other gross offences. 


DON’T PUT A BIRD IN THE WINDOW. 


“Never put a bird in the window,” said a bird 
“T rarely go 


| in winter, that I do not see unfortunate canaries 
| hung in the windows. Even if the sun is not broiling 


the brains under the little yellow cap, a draft is 
People 
have been told a thousand times that they must not 
put a bird in the draft, yet how few remember that 
there is always a draft in an open window.—Berlin 
( Md.) Herald. 


When is a doctor most annoyed? 
of patients. 


When he is out 


JENNY LIND AND GRISI. 
We have recently read a beautiful inci- 
| dent. Jenny Lind and Grisi were rivals for 
popular favor in London. Both were in- 
vited to sing the same night at a Court con- 
cert before the Queen. Jenny Lind, being 
the younger, sang first, and was so disturbed 
by the flerce, scornful look of Grisi that she 
was at the point of failure, when suddenly 
| an inspiration came to her. The accompan- 
ist was striking his final chords. She asked 
| him to rise, and took the vacant seat. Her 
_ fingers wandered over the keys in a loving 
prelude, and then she sang a little prayer 
which she had loved as a child. She 
hadn’t sung it for years. As she sang she 
was no longer in the presence of royalty, 
but singing to loving friends in her father- 
land. 

Softly at first the plaintive notes floated 
on the air, swelling louder and richer every 
moment. The singer seemed to throw her 
whole soul into that weird,thrilling,plaintive 
““prayer.”’ Gradually the song died away 
and ended inasob. There was silence—the 
silence of admiring wonder. The audience 
sat spellbound. Jenny Lind lifted her sweet 
eyes to look into the scornful face that had 
so disconcerted her. There was no fierce 
expression now; instead a teardrop glis- 
tened on the long, black lashes, and after a 
moment, with the impulsiveness of a child 
of the tropics, Grisi crossed to Jenny Lind’s 
side, placed her arm about her and kissed 
her, utterly regardless of the audience. 


THE POWER OF LOVE. 

Tourgenieff, the Russian writer, says: ‘I 
returned home from the chase and wan- 
dered through an alley in my garden. My 
dog bounded before me. Suddenly he 
checked himself and moved forward cau- 
tiously, as if he scented game. I glanced 
down the alley, and perceived a young 
sparrow with a yellow beak and down upon 
its head. It had fallen out of the nest (the 
wind was shaking the beeches in the alley 
violently ), and lay motionless and helpless 
on the ground, with its little unfledged 
wings outstretched. The dog approached 
it softly, when suddenly an old sparrow 
with a black breast quitted a neighboring 
tree, dropped like a stone right before the 
dog’s nose, and with ruffled plumage and 
chirping desperately and pitifully, sprang at 
the opening, grinning mouth. 

She had come to protect her little one at 
the cost of her own life. Her little body 
trembled all over, her voice was hoarse, 
she was in agony—she offered herself. The 
dog must have seemed a gigantic monster 
to her. But in spite of that, she had not 

_ remained safe in her lofty bough. The dog 

- stood still, and turned away. It seemed as 
though he also felt this power. I hastened 
to call him back, and went away with a feel- 
ing of respect. Yes, smile not! I felt a 
respect for this heroic little bird and for the 
depth of her maternal love. Love, I re- 
flected, is stronger than death and the fear 
of death; it is love that supports and ani- 
mates all. 


Bank President.—‘‘Are you aware the 
| cashier has taken a half interest in a yacht?’ 
_ Director.—‘‘We had better see he does not 
become a skipper.” 


| 
— 
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DOG STOPS AN ELECTRIC CAR. 
{Special Dispatch to Philadelphia North American.} 

CuicaGo, Aug. 21.—Alice Pedro, six years old, went 
out for a walk this evening with her Newfoundland 
dog Don, and while crossing the street car track at 
North Clark street and Sunny Side avenue, she 
caught her toe and fell tothe ground. Not far to the 
northward a trolley car was coming toward the child, 
who, shocked by the fall, lay in the middle of the 
track. 

It took the dog about ten seconds to take mental 
notes of the situation, and then he began to show 
signs of great distress. He gazed anxiously up the 
track in the direction of the approaching car. He 
pranced about the child and barked. He took her 
dress in his teeth and pulled, butthedresstore. For 
@ moment the dog seemed to be in despair. The car 
was coming fast and something had to be done, and 
then he wheeled about and started up the track as 
fast as his body would allow, to flag the car. 

Barking furiously, the big dog ran right in the mid- 
dle of the track. If there ever wasa clear case of rea- 
son in animals there was one here. The motorman saw 
the dog coming and at first he thought the beast was 
mad. He clapped on the brakes and as the car 
slowed up and stopped Don was compelled to run 
backward to keep out from under the wheels. He 
would not get off the track. 

The instant the car had come to a standstill the 
dog bounded back to his small mistress, who by this 
time was on her feet. The only reward he asked was 
& pat on the head. 


HE SAVED TWO LIVES. 
(From Philadelphia Press of August 30th.) 

Deeds of heroism have been enacted in Alaska 
which history will never chronicle. The mantle of 
death forever covers scenes which will be buried in 
oblivion until the time when all secrets are revealed, 
and justice—stern, implacable justice—is meted out 
to all. 

Upon the desolate waste of that inhospitable 
glacier, the Valdes, which has proved a sepulchre to 
s0 many bright hopes and earnest aspirations, last 
winter a party of prospectors were camped; day 
after day had the men worked their way, death dis- 
puting every foot with them, until it was decided 
that the main party remain in camp and two of their 
number, accompanied only by a dog, started out to 
find a trail which would lead away from a veritable 
death trap of the terrible Valdes Glacier. For days 
did these two wander, until nature succumbed and 
they lay down weary and exhausted, to sleep the 
sleep from which there is no awakening. 

Their faithful companion clung to them, and the 
warmth of his body was grateful, as they crouched 
low with the bitter ice-laden wind howling about 
them. 

Their scanty stock of provisions was well nigh 
exhausted, when one of them suggested sending the 
dog back tothe camp. This was a forlorn hope, but 
it was the only chance they had. Quickly writing a 
few words on a leaf torn from a book, they made it 
fast around his neck, and encouraged him to start 
back on the trail. 

The sagacious animal did not appear to under- 
stand, but after repeated efforts they persuaded him 
to go and he was soon swallowed up in the snow, the 
mist and the storm. 

Two days and nights passed, during which these 
men suffered untold agonies. On the evening of the 
third day, when all hope had gone and they were 
resigned to their fate, from the drifting and blinding 
snow bounded their faithful dog, and close behind 
him came ready hands to minister to their wants. 

The remainder of the story is simple. The whole 
party returned, having abandoned their useless 
quest, and on the last Topeka going south were ‘two 
grateful men and a very ordinary looking dog. But 
“that dog will never want as long as we two live,” 
said a grizzled and sunburnt man. 


We have received from Thomas Whitta- 
ker, 2 and 3 Bible House, New York city, 
an English publication containing vari- 
ous valuable cuts, entitled ‘‘The Dog; its 
external and internal organization.”’ 

It seems to us a valuable book, and the 
price is $1.25. 


THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


Starting forth on life’s rough way, 
Father, guide them ; 

Oh! we know not what of harm 
May betide them ! 

*’Neath the shadow of Thy wing, 
Father, hide them ; 

Waking, sleeping, Lord, we pray, 
Go beside them. 


When in prayer they cry to Thee, 
Do Thou hear them ; 

From the stains of sin and shame 
Do Thou clear them ; 

’Mid the quicksands and the rocks 
Do Thou steer them ; 

In temptation, trial, grief, 
Be Thou near them. 


Unto Thee we give them up, 
Lord, receive them ; 
In the world we know must be 
Much to grieve them,— 
Many striving oft and strong 
To deceive them ; 
Trustful, in Thy hands of love 
We must leave them. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


JOE HART. 


FROM UNRECOGNIZED HEROES. 
By Joaquin MILLER. 


And what for the man who went forth for the right, 
Was hit in the battle and shorn of a limb ? 

Why honor for him who falls in the fight, 
Falls wounded of limb and crippled for life ; 

Give honor, give glory, give pensions for him, 
Give bread and give shelter for babes and for wife. 


But what of the hero who battles alone, 
In battles of thought where God set him down, 
Who fought all alone and who fell overthrown. 


I tell you ’twere better to cherish that soul— 
That soldier who battles with thought for a sword, 
That climbs the steep ramparts where wrong has 
control, 
And falls beaten back by the rude trampling horde. 
Ah, better to cherish his words and his worth, 
Than all the Napoleons that people the earth. 


— 


Cruelty to animals may be properly de- 


scribed as a great upas tree with a thousand © 


branches. 
By prosecutions and enforcement of laws 
we can strike off here and there a branch. 


With humane education we are striking | 


directly at the roots. GEo. T. ANGELL. 


— 


THE AUDIENCE WE TALK TO EVERY 


MONTH. 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 
What is its circulation? 


Answer—Regularly between 50,000 and 60,000; some- 
times from 100,000 to 200,000. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several | 


thousands of business firms and men. All Massachu- 


setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All | 
Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents | 


and cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 
large numbers of writers, speakers and teachers 
through the State. About 500 of the Society’s agents 
in almost every Massachusetts city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 


tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges | 


and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, 
teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The editors of over twenty thousand Ameri- 


can publications, including all in our own country 
and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, 
and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by 
their wives and children. 


“JOE” HART, ASSISTANT BAGGAGE 
MASTER. 


Joe Hart belongs to Mr. E. H. Hart, Baggage Mas- 
ter at the Union Depot, Meridian, Mississippi, and 
is called ‘ Assistant Baggage Master” by all the 
railroad men who run into that city. 

Joe knows perhaps over 100 tricks, and never for- 
gets anything taught him, although months may 
elapse before he is called upon to perform some feat 
learned in the past. 

He seems to understand perfectly every command 
given by his master, and besides performing all the 
ordinary tricks (such as sitting in a chair, giving 
right or left paw, bringing any object whatever to 
his master, leading a horse or riding him, carrying 
notes, bringing his master’s slippers, then replacing 
them); besides he hunts for his master’s key at a 
whisper in his ear, shuts the door, knows red paper 
from white, seats himself on the scales when asked 
how much he weighs, knows an apple from an orange, 
and knows every member of the family (eight in 
number) by name. Joe really thinks that he is in the 
employ of the railroad company and meets all of the 
day trains promptly and is particularly attentive to 
the ladies, especially if they happen‘to carry a lunch 
basket. Anything belonging to his master he guards 
as a sacred trust and none dare molest. The chil- 
dren are quite fond of him, and together they spend 
many happy hours in the twilight after he returns 
from the “ office.” 

Joe’s playmate is a magnificent Gladstone setter, 
Don, and it is quite amusing to see him kiss Don 
when told to do so. 

When Joe’s master is ill the dog can’t be persuaded 
to leave the bedside, but lies there constantly, only 
occasionally rising to try and kiss his master’s hand. 

When Joe was carried to have his picture taken for 
The Southern Fancier the photographer said: “I do 
not take pictures of dogs, for they will not sit still 
and are too much trouble.” However, being pre- 
vailed upon to break his rule in this instance, Joe 
was commanded to sit up in the chair for his picture. 

No doubt he felt insulted by the photographer’s 
insinuation that he hadn’t sense enough to sit for his 
picture, for there he sat, immovable as stone, until 
he was told to get down. 

If you ever visit Meridian, Joe Hart will greet you 
at the depot with a kindly wag of the tail, and should 
you carry a lunch basket he will be your constant 
attendant until you leave, or the contents of the bas- 
ket are “‘ non est.” 

A book might be written about this remarkable dog. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
* 
| 
| 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 


churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE OON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, ‘“ The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.” 

We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on red velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools or Sunday schools are in- 
vited to send their best speaker or reciter to compete 
for the prize medal; some prominent citizen presides; 
other prominent citizens act as the committee of 
award, and a small admission fee, ten or twenty cents, 
pays all the costs, and leaves a handsome eotames 
for the local humane society or “ Band of Mercy,” or 
school or Sunday-school or church or library or any 
other object preferred. 


““BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $675. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 
for evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2.) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4) $50 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5.) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
#5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 


<-> 


Our creed and the creed of our “Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,” as 
appears on its battle-flags—its badges 
—and its official seal, is ** Glory to God,” 
**Peace on Eurth,” ** Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to every living creature.” 


<> 


If there were no birds man could not 
live on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s “400,” in paper 
covers, 10 cents each. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
each; cloth bound, 75 cents at office, or 80 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 60 cents 
at office, or 72 cents mailed. Cheaper 
edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all 
remittances. 


‘“*NEW YORK’S 400.” 
“It should receive as wide a circulation as ‘ Black 
Beauty.’ Courier. 
“Charmingly told story. Its merits are many and 
its readers cannot be too numerous.’’—Boston Ideas. 


“Extremely interesting. Will be laid down only 
with regret.”—Gloucester Breeze. 


“FOR PITY’S SAKE.” 


On the first day of issuing this book we had over 
a hundred orders for it, some of them for fifty and 
twenty-five copies. 


<i 


“PITY’S SAKE” FOR GRATUITOUS 
DISTRIBUTION. 

We acknowledge from various friends 
donations to aid us in the gratuitous dis- 
tribution of this most valuable book, which 
everyone reads with pleasure, and having 
read wants everybody else to read. 

To those who wish to buy it the price for 
our edition is ten cents, and Mrs. Carter’s 
cloth-bound edition, for which the pub- 
lisher’s price is one dollar, we are permitted 
to sell at seventy-five cents, or post-paid 
eighty cents. 


“The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 

Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind a dock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive 
a copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as soon as you can. All suffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 


GEo. T. ANGELL. 


<> 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, address 
Art and Natural Study Publishing Co., Providence, 
R. I. 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is the 
humane education of the millions 
who are soon to come on the 


stage of action. 
GEO T. ANGELL, 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, 
the most important work you do? 

Answer. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 
over sixty millions of readers. 


‘Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE REACH 
THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.”’? GEo. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 

(1.) Placards for the protection of birds. 

(2.) Placards for the protection of horses from 
docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable with- 
out exercise? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is still} 
greater. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1.) Avoid so far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead 
lined tanks. 

(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through.galvanized iron pipes. 

(3.) Avoid using anything acid which has been kept 
in a tin can. 

(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 


ing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shees. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS. 

Hundreds of thousands of children can 
never be taught directly in our schools to 
love either their fathers or mothers, but 
they can be taught to be constantly saying 
kind words and doing kind acts to the lower 
creatures, and in this way may be made 
better, kinder and more merciful in all the 
relations of life. GEo. T. ANGELL. 


Don’t kill your dog trying to make 
him run with your bicycle. Dogs were 
intended for no such purpose. 


Always keep your dogs and cats 
nights where they will not disturb 
the sleep of your neighbors and so 
come in danger of being poisoned. 


In moving don’t forget your 
cat. 


Massachusetts has the first 
law in the world prohibiting 
vivisection in the schools. 


In behalf of “The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” I offer One Thou- 
sand Dollars for evidence to convict ten persons in 
Massachusetts of violation of our State law by cruel 
vivisection— namely, One Hundred Dollars for evi- 
dence in each case. 

* Blessed are the merciful.” 

Geo. T. ANGELL, President. 


RESOLUTION 
Offered by the great English surgeon, Law- 
son Tait, at his last public address at St. 
James’s Hall, London, and carried : 


Resolved, “That this meeting wholly disapproves 
of ecperimentation on living animals, as being crude 
in conception, unscientific in its nature, and incapa- 
ble of being sustained by any accurate or beneficent 
results applicable to man.” 

This was seconded by Dr. Wall, in a telling speech, 
and carried. 


INTELLIGENT CAT REFUSED TO DIE. 


Students of one of the big universities in this city 
have a cat that has utterly refused to become a 
martyr to science. Its history is another instance of 
the refining and elevating influence of science, says 
the Chicago Times- Herald. 

Prof. asked J. P. Morgan, the janitor, to geta 
cat for him, as he wished to illustrate his lecture on 
* Respiration” by experiments upon the animal. 
Mr. Morgan succeeded in getting one with the aid of 
some small boys. When his students had assembled 
the professor put the cat into the glass receiver of 
the air pump and began to pump out the air. Before 
the piston had time to move more than once or twice 
the cat began to feel very uncomfortable, and discov- 
ering the aperture through which the air was escap- 
ing, put her foot on it and thus corked the pipe and 
stopped the removal of the air. 

Several subsequent attempts te carry on the experi- 
ments were alike ineffectual, for as soon as the glass 
cover was put over her and she feit the removal of 
the air the cat would put her feet over the pipe and 
keep them pressed there. ’ 

The students, struck by the remarkable intelli- 
gence shown by the cat, asked the professor to 
liberate the animal and loudly cheered her self- 
possession when the cat, after coolly cleaning herself 
and smoothing her ruffled fur, jumped down and 
rubbed against the legs of the students sitting on the 

ront bench. She is now permanently annexed to the 
college and an object of interest to all visitors. 


SHE PROBABLY SAVED HER MASTER’S 
LIFE. 
(From the London Leadér.) 


Mr. Leon Schneidermann, a tin worker, of No. 43 
Upper Maudlin street, Bristol, has a cat which he 
intended to drown a short time since when it was 
suffering f:0m a broken leg. But he put off the evil 
day, and he, as well as his sister and a couple of 
other persons living with him, are now very thank- 
ful that the life of ** Baby ”— for such is the name of 
the cat — was spared. 

“ Baby” was in the habit of going up to her master’s 
bedroom every morning and pawing his face when it 
was time for him to get up. But one morning last 
week shortly after 2 o’clock he felt a little annoyed 
at “ Baby’s ”’ attentions, which he deemed premature, 
and he was about to send her downstairs when he 
noticed that the room was full of smoke. Springing 
out of bed he discovered the place was on fire. One 
of the inmates only saved his life by jumping from 
his window into the street, and but for the timely 
call of ‘‘ Baby” it is- probable Mr. Schneidermann 
and the other occupants of the house would have 
been suffocated in their beds. Fortunately their 
lives and “‘ Baby’s”” were saved. 


Receipts of the M.S. P. C. A. for August. 
Fines and witness fees, $169.06. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Mrs. E. M. Kettle (July), $100; Mrs. G. R. Emmer- 
ton, $25; Mrs. H. Kuhn, $10; A. G. Weeks, $10; Miss 
Olive Mason, $10; Archbishop Williams, $10; Mrs. 
E. W. Stevens, $3. 


Five Douuars Eacs. 


P. B. Keith, Mrs. John Lowell, N. Y. Biscuit Co., 
Henry L. Watson, Mrs. E. 8S. Crocker, F. Dumaresgq, 
Dr. D. L. Randall, J. L. Gebhardt, Mrs. I. T. Burr, Jr., 
Mrs. D. W. Ensign, Mrs. Theodore Lyman, John A. 
Wiley, Mrs. Mary V. Polsey, Mrs. E. G. Phinney, Dr. 
F. P. Sprague, Dr. Walter Channing, C. H. Dickinson, 
Mrs. E. R. Sandford, Miss A. M. Whiting, G. W. Tap- 
ley, Mrs. C. M. Lewis. : 


Two Douuars Eacu. 


Mrs. G. E. Fisher, Dr. F. B. Nesbett, Mrs. S. W. 
Pratt, Mrs. A. M. Grouard, Miss A.S. Foster, Dr. San- 
born, S. H. Howe, Hon. E. T. Slocum, Mrs. Francis 
Leeds, S. W. A. Stevens, M. E. L’Hommedieu. 


One Eacs. 


Miss Gertrude Watson, Mrs. L. N. Slade, Mrs. G. H. 
Shapleigh, F. Johnson, E. D. Humphrey, Chas. Jen- 
kins, Mrs. M. L. Clarke, J. W. Farnum, H. B. Dodge, 
Mrs. J. Winter, Miss H. Leighton, Dr. Schenck, J. F. 
Eaton, Mrs. L. James, Miss E. G. Harron, J. W. 
Howe, L. M. Hills, J. Simonds, A. H. Merrill, C. A. 
Cross, Dr. T. W. Clements, Mrs. C. E. Childs, Mary M. 
Prouty, Dr. J. P. Rand, Dr. E. Taft, R. T. Prentiss, 
Miss F. E. Shearer, H. J. Learned, C. J. Nichols, R. 
Hooper, Mrs. J. R. Foster, Dr. 8S. A. Houghton. 

All others in sums of less than one dollar, $0.50. 

Total, $227.50. 

The American Humane Education Society, $263. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Robert Swan, $1; Miss M. E. McGraw, $1; Mrs. 
Price, $1; L. A. Crocker, $1; H. K. Sheldon, $1; Mrs. 
T. H. Stearns, $1; Mrs. E. W. Wallace, $0.85; L. M. 
Chase, $0.75; Miss C. M. Kingman, $0.75; D. W. 
Thrall, $0.60. 

Firty Cents Eacu. 


W.H. Murphy, Fuller Children, W. W. Fifield, F. 
M. Curtis, R. Curtis, C. Magee, M. E. Libby, Mrs. H. 
S. Smith, J. E. Lockwood, S. L. McFalls, M. H. Gla- 
sier, Eliza Babb, Mrs. M. P. O’Connor, Mrs. E. S. 
Ficklin, A. A. Robinson, Mrs. E. K. Sullivan, G. H. 
Melvin, Pundit Pandit, C. A. Windstrand, A. M. 
Allen, K. M. Heck, Mrs. G. R. Briggs, Mrs. E. M. 
Beals, Mrs. W. V. Latham, L. Rouchel, Mrs. L. 
Champion, Mrs. W. H. P. Colson. 

All others, $55.25. 

Total, $77.70. 

Publications, $35.15. 

Total, $772.41. 


Receipts of the American Humane Education 
Society for August. 

Mrs. A. L. Barber, $10; C. W. Parker, $5. 

All others in sums of less than five dollars, $31.91. 


From Walnut Ridge Farm. Office 3 State St., Boston. 


THE AUDACIOUS KITTEN. 


“ Hurrah!” cried the kitten, “ hurrah!” 
As he merrily set the sails ; 
‘*T sail o’er the ocean to-day, 
To look at the Prince of Wales!” 


‘“O kitten! O kitten!” I cried, 
“Why tempt the angry gales?” 

“T’m going,” the kitten replied, 
“To look at the Prince of Wales!” 


“TI know what it is to get wet, 
I’ ve tumbled full oft in pails, 
And nearly been drowned—and yet 
I must look at the Prince of Wales!” 


“O kitten!” I cried, “the Deep 
Is deeper than many pails!” 
Said the kitten, “I shall not sleep 
Till I ’ve looked at the Prince of Wales!” 


“O kitten! pause at the brink, 
And think of the sea-sad tales.”’ 

* Ah, yes,” said the kitten, “‘ but think, 
Oh, think of the Prince of Wales!” 


“ But, kitten,” I cried, dismayed, 

“Tf you live through the angry gales, 
You know you will be afraid 

To look at the Prince of Wales.” 


Said the kitten, “‘ No such thing! 
Why should he make me wince ? 
If ‘a cat may look at a king,’ 
A kitten may look at a prince.” 


OLIVER HERFORD. 


(Continued from page 64.) 


Starved to death because their owners pro- 
vided no food—frozen to death because they 
provided no shelter. 

The bones of those 800,000 cattle lie bleach- 
ing on the plains to-day. 

When I visited New Orleans, one of the 
first to call on me was the agricultural 
editor of one of the leading papers of that 
city, a most highly respected planter. 

He told me of the cruelties practiced in 
the Southern States, and before leaving said, 
‘T believe, Mr. Angell, the curse of God is on 
my State for the cruelty inflicted here on dumb 
animals.’ 

I heard the same story in Florida. 
it wherever I go.”’ 


I hear 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every | word or do a kind act that will 


every opportunity 40 say a kind| some dumb creature happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


37684 No. 3 Band. 
P. 


No. 4 Band. 


No. 5 Band. 

P., Ira P. Baldwin. 

No. 6 Band. 

P., Helen R. Blackburn. 
No. 7 Band. : 

P., Selma Mayerstein. 
No. 8 Band. 

P., Alice E. Brown. 

No. 9 Band 


37685 
37686 
37687 
37688 
37689 
37690 


37691 
P., R. F. Hight. 
37692 


37693 No. 
P., Miss Lutz. 
No. 3 Band. 
P., Miss Caldwell. 
No. 4 Band 
P., Miss Horr. 
No. 5 Rand. 
P., Miss Doll. 
37697 No. 6 Band. 
P., Miss Earl. 
37698 No. 7 Band. 
P., Miss Falmestock. 
37699 a” Washington Band. 
, Miss Beck. 
37700 cides Rule Band. 
P., Miss Griswold. 
37701 No. 10 Band. 
P., Miss Baker. 
37702 No. 11 Band. 
P., Miss Sevenguth. 
37703 No. 12 Band. 
P., Miss Jackson. 
37704 No. 13 Band. 
P., Miss Thomas. 
37705 Tippecanoe School. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., J. E. Matthews. 
37706 No. 2 Band. 
P., Miss Conna. 
37707 No. 3 Band. 
P., Miss Morrice. 
37708 No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss Braithwaite. 
37709 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Miss Craigmile. 
7710 C. ’s. Hubbard Band. 
P., Miss Cullen. 
37711 No.7 Band. 
P., Miss Harrison. 
7712 No.8 Band. 
P., Miss Creahan. 
37713 No. 9 Band. 
P., Miss Murphy. 
7714 Columbian School. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Miss Balkenia. 
37715 Red, White and Blue Bd. 
P., Miss Gaddis. 
37716 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Miss Kions. 
37717 Oakland School. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., 8. O. Lindsay. 
7718 No. 2 band. 
P., Miss Ulrich. 
37719: No. 3 Band. 
P., Mrs. Randolph. 
37720 Kindness Band. 
P., Miss Labaree. 
Geo. Washington Band. 
P., Miss Lucas, 
No. 6 Band. 
P., Miss Mehary. 
No. 7 Band. 
P., Miss Robeson. 
37724 No. 8 Band. 
P., Miss Willoughby. 
No. 9 Band. 
P., Miss Berriman. 
Ford School. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., Miss Jefferson. 
7 No. 2 Band. . 
P., Miss Waters. 
No. 3 Band. 
P., Miss Browning. 
No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss Leiter. 
No. 5 Band. 
P., Miss Moore. 
No. 6 Band. 
P., Miss Walter. 
No.7 Band. 
P., Miss Wade. 
No. 8 Band. 
P., Miss Ellenga. 
No. 9 Band. 
P., Miss Burroughs. 
No. 10 Band. 
P., Miss Prass. 


37694 
37695 
37696 


37721 
37722 


7725 
37726 


37733 
37734 


37735 


7736 No. 11 Band. 

P., Miss Swan. 
37737 School. 

P., W. F. Anderson. 
37738 Band. 

P., Miss Roberts. 
37739 Seventh St. School. 
No. 1 Band. 

P., Mrs. Mattock. 
No. 2 Band. 

P., Mrs. Brouse. 
Limewood School. 
No. 1 Band. 

P., Mr. Reed. 

No. 2 Band. 

P., Miss Riser. 

37743 No. 3 Band. 

P., Miss Bringham. 
No. 4 Band. 

P., Miss Jackson. 
No. 5 Band. 

P., Miss Cloyd. 
Band. 

P. Miss Balo. 
No.7 7 Band. 

Mies Westfall. 
No. 8 Band. 

P., Miss Burghardt. 
No. 9 Band. 

P., Miss Watkins. 


37746 
37747 


37749 


37750 No. 10 Band. 
P., Miss Challis. 
37751 No. 11 Band. 


-+- Miss Buchanan. 
37752 Jenks School. 


No. 1 Band. 
P., Mr. Glascock. 
37753 No. 2 Band. 


Miss Breckenridge. 
“4 No. 3 Band. 
P., Miss Thorn. 
No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss McCoy. 
No. 5 Band. 
P., Miss Smith. 
No. 6 Band. 
P., Miss Thompson. 
No. 7 7 Band. 
P., Miss O’Mara. 
No. 8 Band. 
P., Miss Whitehead. 
37760 No. 9 Band. 
P., Miss Tricklen. 
37761 No. 10 Band. 
P., Mr. Bachtenkircher. 
37762 ay 11 Band. 
» Mr. Bergen. 
37763 No. 12 Band. 
P., Miss Hill. 
37764 Suffield, Conn. 
Suffield Band. 
P., Minnie J. Wood. 
37765 Farmington, Me. 
Be Kind Band. 
, E. May Gay. 
37766 Asheville, N.C. 
Asheville Band. 
P., Miss H. A. Champion. 
37767 Baltimore, Md. 
Royal Band. 
P., Miss Ida Lynch. 
37768 Happy Thoughts Band. 
P., Lillie E. Hamel. 
37769 Reading, Mass. 
High School Band. 
P., Robert H. Jewett. 
37770 Audubon Band. 
, Allie G. Demsey. 
37771 Hiawatha Band. 
P., Alice G. Haskell. 
37772 Longtellow Band, Div. 1. 
A. Gertrude Deane. 
37773 Kand, Div. 2. 
P., Jessie E. Dyer. 

37774 Union St. Sch. Bd., Div. 
P.. ura Pollard. 
37775 Union St. Sch. Bd., Div. : 

, M. Grace Wakefield. 
37776 bred St. Sch. Bd., Div. 3. 
P., Myra K. Parker. 
37777 —— St. Sch. Bd., Div. 4. 
-, Anna P. Reid. 
37778 cae St. School Band. 
, Lillian A. Tibbetts. 
37779 Highland Sch. Bd., Div. 1. 
+, Alice Barrows. 
37780 Highland Sch. Bd., Div. 2. 
P., Frank B. Wight 
37781 Highland Sch. Bd., Div. 3. 
P., Frances M. Wilson. 
37782 Highland Sch. Bd., Div. 4. 
P., Ida Kimball. 
37783 Highland Sch. Bd., Div. 5. 
P., Grace M. Dennison. 
37784 Highland Sch. Bd., Div.6. 
P., Florence E. Hunter. 
37785 Highland Sch. Bd., Div. 7 
P., Mary W. Baker. 
37786 Highland Sch. Bd., Div. 8. 
P., Helen A. Parker. 


7755 


37757 
37758 
377 


37787 San Francisco, Cal. 
Garfield Pr. School. 
Loving Kindness Band. 
P., Mrs. J. Woodland. 
Sunbeam Band. 
P., Miss E. Gallagher. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Miss Radford. 
Little Helpers Band. 
P., Miss Reinstein. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Miss McLean. 
Golden Gate Band. 
P., Miss Cline. 
Helping Hand Band. 
P., Miss M. Irwin. 
Las Mercedes Band. 
P., Miss K. Fitzsimmons. 
37795 Carita Band. 
P., Miss A. Forester. 
37796 
37797 Liberty Band. 
P., Miss J. Miller. 
7798 The Doers Band. 
P., Miss M. Ruef. 
Broadway Gram. School. 
Willing Helpers Band. 
P., N. C. Haswell. 
37800 E Pluribus Unum Band. 
P., Miss Campbell. 
37801 pee Friends Band. 
Miss Heath. 
37802 Defenders Band. 
P., Miss Vincent. 
37803 Helpers of Dumb Animals 
Band. 
P., Miss Hart. 
Searchlight Band. 
P., Miss Anderson. 
Lend-a-Hand Band. 
P., Miss Bradbury. 
Lookout Band. 
P., Miss McCorkell. 
Resolute Band. 
P., Miss Heath. 
Watchful Band. 
P., Miss Beardsley. 
Kind Neighbor Band. 
P., Miss McEwen. 
Band. 
, Miss Kelly. 
wh, Ready Band. 
P., Miss Murdoch. 
Kind Kitties Band. 
P., Miss R. G. Campbell. 
Little Samaritans Band. 
P., Miss Wade. 
Boston, Mass. 
L. T. L. Willard Y. Band. 
P., Mrs. W. E. Frail. 
Morton, Pa. 
Morton Band No. 2. 
P., Mrs. Franklin C. Down- 
ing. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore Band. 
P., Maude Ebaugh. 
Putnam, Conn. 
Assawaga Band. 
P., Mr. Albert Farrows. 
Hertel, Wis. 
Wood Lake Band. 
P., Edith E. Bodette. 
Washington, D.C. 
Phillips School. 
John Brown Band. 
P., Gertrude F. Smith. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Miss Mamie Beckett. 
McKinley Band. 
P., Carrie C. Thomas. 
Montgomery Band. 
P., Miss Emma F. Shimm. 
Dewey Band. 
P., Medora F. Barker. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Martha A. Shelton. 
Robin Band. 
P., Louise Lucas. 
White Star Band. 
P., Miss L. A. Chisolm. 
Kindness Band. 
P., Mrs. J. G. Weston. 
Reading, Mass. 
Black Beauty Band. 
P., Alice M. Day. 
Whittier Band. 
P., Cora J. Jaquith. 
Haverhill St. School Band. 
P., Bertha M. Bryant. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Little Ones Band. 
P., Nita Wilson. 
Little Friends Band. 
P., Burton French. 
University of Public Sch. 
Band. 
P., Addie Sandison. 
Oakland, Ohio. 
Oakland Band. 
P., Miss Bessie Longstreth. 


77 
7789 
77 
37791 
37792 
37793 
7794 


37804 
7805 
37806 
37807 
37 
37. 
37810 
37811 
37812 
37813 
37814 


37815 


37816 


37817 


37818 


37819 


37820 
37821 
37822 

7823 
37824 
37825 
37826 
37827 
37828 


37829 
37830 
37831 
37832 


37833 


37834 


87835 Waukesha, Wis. 
Waukesha Jr. Epworth 
League Band. 
P., Robert Baird. 
37836 Norwell, Mass. 
Bonheur Band. 
-, Sophia M. Buttrick. 
37837 Hiewethe Band. 
P., Maria W. Tolman. 
37838 Melvin S. Nash Band. 
P., Eva E. Eagles. 
37839 Ridge Hill Band. 
P., Adella F. Nichols. 
37840 District No. 5 Band. 
P., Marion G. Merritt. 
37841 District No. 4 Band. 
P., Louise E. Ford. 


37842 Manchester Green, Conn. 


Happy Band. 

P., Miss Ethel Dill. 
37843 Washington, 

Wormley School. 

Douglas Band. 

P., Miss A. T. Howard. 
37844 George T. Angell Band. 

P., Miss 3 . Pope. 
37845 John F. ¢ ‘ook Band. 

P., Miss N. M. Hyman. 
37846 Montgomery Band. 

P., Bessie E. Hall. 
37847 Lincoln Band. 

P., Miss Sarah Hall. 
37848 Robin Band 

P., Miss Nellie Herbert. 
37849 Pansy Band. 

P., Miss Anna Ross. 
37850 Wormley Band. 

P., Miss Alice E. Cole. 
37851 Christian Band. 

P., Miss U. V. Brooks. 
37852 Portland, Oregon. 

Florence Band. 

P., Mrs. B. A. McCann. 
37853 Hardwood, Mich. 

Hylas Band. 

Sec., Cora E. Farrell. 
37854 Los "angeles, Cal. 

Club No. 1 Band. 

P., Lois Chamberlain. 
37855 Harper Juvenile Band. 

P., Laura Dedering. 
37856 Angel City Band. 

P., Mabel Pierce. 
37857 Detroit, Mich. 

Clay School Band. 

P., Laura Naylor. 
37858 Washington, D.C. 

Logan School. 

Logan Band. 

P., Mr. J. C. Nalle. 
37859 Sunshine Band. 

P., Miss Bessie Fletcher. 
37860 Red, White and Blue Bd. 

P., Miss E. V. George. 
37861 Hq Bird Band. 

P., Miss D. Colden. 
37862 Willing Workers Band. 

P., Miss J. R. Bush. 

7863 Lily Band. 


P., Miss Callina Johnson. 


37864 Oriole Band. 

P., Miss Jenetta Garrett. 
37865 Robin Band. 

P., Miss M. E. Burrell. 
7866 St. Bernard Band. 

P., Marie A. D. Madre. 
37867 Happy Hearts Band. 

P., Miss M. L. Taneil. 
37868 Douglas Band. 

P., Miss J. A. Dyson. 
37869 Boston, Mass. 

Dwight Band. 

P., Oscar Sears. 
37870 E. Braintree, Vt. 
Goodwill Band. 
P., Mrs. Jennie Smith. 
Youngtown, Ohio. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Crawford Baker. 
Lewisville, Ind. 
Methodist S. S. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., W. D. Fansher. 


37871 


37872 


37873 


P. 
37874 No. 3 Band. 
» Mrs. Bartlett. 
37875 No. 4 Band. 
P., A. H. Reynolds. 
37876 Friends 8.8 
No. 1 Band 
P., Maggie Keller. 
37877 No. 2 Band. 
» Miss 
No. 3 Ban 
, Mrs. White. 
n, Mass. 
High Schoo! Band. 
P., Malcolm N. Huse. 


37878 


37879 


37880 


Lincoln Band ‘No. 2. 
P., Isabel M. Tenney. 


| 
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37881 Washington Band. 

, Sara U. Lowe. 
Marlboro School Band. 
P., Ida A. Poore. 
Warren St. School Band. 
P., Ruth B. Hammond. 
South School Band. 

P., Elizabeth M. Noyes. 
Dryad, Wash. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Clarence Lillie. 
Washington, D.C. 
Briggs School. 
Cordozo Band. 
P., Prof. F. L. Cordozo. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Miss O, M. Brooks. 
Montgomery Band. 
P., Miss Jennie Johnson. 
Kindness Band. 
P., Miss N. A. Pierre. 
Briggs Band. 
P., Mr. E. M. Syphax. 
Lincoln Band. 
P., Miss Mary E. Tilghman. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Miss M. U. Tibbs. 
Douglas Band. 
P., Miss Carrie Pierre. 
Martha Washington Band. 
I’., Miss Susie E. Schooler. 
Kind Words Band. 
P., Miss Laura E. Wilks. 
Dandelion Band. 
P., Mr. Robert Green. 
Daisy Band. 
P., Miss M. E. Brooks. 
Garrison School. 
Montgomery Band. 
P., Master Fred Delaney. 
37899 Douglas Band. 
P., Miss Blennie Bruce. 
37900 Washington Band. 
P., Miss A. L. Costin. 
37901 Langston Band. 
P., Miss S. E. Dorsey. © 
37902 Bruce Band. 
P., Miss Fannie 8. Bell. 
37903 Bluet Band. 
P., Miss M. L. Brown. 
37904 Cook Band. 
P., Miss Imog’ne Wormley. 
37905 Sunshine Band. 
P., Miss Mary Cromwell. 
37906 Busy Band. 
P., Miss Augustine Goins. 
37907 Band. 
iss Gertrude Tibbs. 
37908 Baltimore, Md. 
Mary Shearer Band. 
Sec., Mabel Ilgenfritz. 
37909 Kind Hearts Band. 
P., Miss Jessie S. Bell. 
37910 San Francisco, Cal. 
Agassiz Pr. School. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., Miss Hornigsberger. 
37911 No. 2 Band. 
P., Miss Glidden. 
37912 No. 3 Band. 
P., ‘Mies Phillips. 
37913 No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss Josselyn. 
37914 8 5 Band. 
» Miss Clanson. 
37915 No. 6 Band. 
+» Miss E. Fredricks. 
37916 No. 7 Band. 
P., Miss F. Fredricks. 
37917 No. 8 Band. 
P., Miss Hattinger. 
37918 No. 9.Band. 
P., Miss Sankey. 
37919 No. 10 Band. 
+» Miss Ryan. 
37920 No. 11 Band. 
P., Miss Perkins. 
37921 No. 12 Band. 
P.; Miss Maloney. 
37922 No. 13 Band. 
P., Miss Glidden. 
37923 No. 14 Band. 
P., Miss Bly. 
37924 Horace Mann Gram. Sch. 
1 Band. 
Miss C. E. Beckwith. 
37925 2 Band. 
» Mr. W. D. Kingsbury. 
37926 No. 3 Band. 
P., Miss M. E. Casey. 
37927 No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss L. Burnham. 
37928 No. 5 Band. 
P., Miss M. E. Traynor. 
37929 No. 6 Band. 
P., Miss N. Kershaw. 
37930 No. 7 Band. 
P., Miss E. N. Booth. 
37931 No.8 Band. 
P., Miss E. J. Moynehan. 
37932 No. 9 Band. 
P., Miss B. McNicoll. 


37883 
37884 
37885 


37886 


37887 
37! 

37889 
37830 
37891 
37892 
37893 
37894 
37895 
37896 
37897 
37898 


| 
_ 
P., Helen Hand. 
P., E. J. Benton. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., R. K. Beeson. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| MM No. 2 Band. 
| 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


REV. DR. CYRUS HAMLIN. 


Thousands of our readers have the pleas- 
ure of knowing [more or less] our good 
friend the Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, formerly 
American missionary at Constantinople. 

We take pleasure in sending them the fol- 
lowing from a recent article of Dr. Hamlin, 
in The Presbyterian Banner: 


When I went to the East in 1838, Commodore Porter 
was our minister resident at the Sublime Porte. He 
was residing at the time of my visit at San Stefano, 
about ten miles west of Constantinople, right on the 
shore of the beautiful sea of Marmora. It was a 
charming place for a war-worn veteran to enjoy the 
quiet evening of life. In allthat region north of the 
sea of Marmora, extending beyond the Balkan moun- 
tains to the Danube, the stork is a favorite bird. 
Along the north of Marmora, where there are very 
few tall trees, the stork builds xs nest on the tops of 
chimneys, which in the East are always covered, the 
smoke issuing from side windows or openings. The 
nests are very rude in appearance, about as large as 
a two-bushel basket. Sticks as large as your finger 
are skilfully woven into them. They are made soft 
and nice, with moss and cotton and wool, or what- 
ever the skilful bird thinks will make her parlor 
comfortable. The stork has two long legs, but for 
some reason or other generally stands upon one, the 
other drawn up among his feathers. I think I have 
seen as many as fifty in a row on a river bank, each 
one standing on one leg. When thus standing in re- 
pose it is about three feet high, the chief part of the 
height being leg and neck. It stalks over the fields 
with an awkward gait, its neck alert, and its light- 
ning stroke finishes the race of any snake, lizard, 
toad, bug or other “ vermin” on the ground. From 
kitchen refuse it selects what suits its taste, and is 
bold in claiming it. It has no voice. The strange 
clatter of its broad, flat bill is indescribable. It seems 
to play rough tunes to its mate. 


Commodore Porter had a stork’s nest on the chimney 
of his kitchen, a building separate from the house 
and connected by a covered way. The chimney was 
tall, round like a column, and very picturesquely cov- 
ered by this rough nest. The commodore took great 
delight in watching the social life of his storks, es- 
pecially when they came to teach the youngsters to 
fly. The young, awkward, long-legged thing would 
stand on the rim of the nest and flap its wings, but 
fear to launch away, while the old storks would ca- 
reer around and clatter their bills reprovingly and 
coaxingly but vainly. At length, patience exhausted, 
an old stork would give him a sudden push and top- 
ple him off. He would then use his wings to purpose, 
and the parent birds would be filled with pride and 
exultation.' If the untried wings showed signs of 
failure in returning to the nest, one of the parent 
birds would come beneath him and lift him with 
powerful wing to a height that would make his re- 
turn sure and easy. 

Unhappily, one of the commodore’s dogs, who knew 
better, seized one of the storks by the wing and in- 
jured it so that it dragged, and, of course, the bird 
could not fly. The commodore, finding that the wing 
was only lacerated, but not broken, bound it up in 
place, put the stork in a large cage in the night and 
had it out to feedin the day time. Its companions 
stayed by it in anxious sympathy all the day, and 
only when it was housed would they return to their 
nest. It seemed so much like human sympathy that 
Commodore Porter resolved that if good feeding would 
save the wounded bird he should be ready for the 
flight southward when all the storks would leave. 
The stork at length began to use its wing for flying 
down, but it was longer in getting able to rise, even 
six or eight feet, and nothing would tempt it to re- 
gain its nest. It had lost courage and confidence, 
and was satisfied with its condition, and had evi- 
dently formed an attachment to the commodore. 

But now the case assumed another aspect. A clat- 
tering and knocking and scraping was heard high up 
in the heavens, and, behold, thousands of storks were 
careering about, calling out all the storks from river, 
brook and seashore, from tree-top and chimney-top, 

to prepare for the southward flight. A large body 
swept down low over San Stefano, and a deputation 
of four alighted to examine the disabled companion. 
After a time they rose into high air, made their re- 
port and all the storks went home. Their reappear- 
ance for their final flight was expected in about three 


OCTOBER PARTY. 


October gave a party + 
The leaves by hundreds came — 
And Ashes, Oaks, and Maples, 
And those of every name. 
The sunshine spread a carpet, 
And everything was grand, 
Miss Weather led the dancing, 
Professor Wind the band. 


The Chestnuts came in yellow, 
The Oaks in crimson dressed ; 
The lovely Misses Maple 
In scarlet looked their best, 
And balanced all their partners, 
And gayly fluttered by ; 
The sight was like a rainbow 
New fallen from the sky. 


Then, in the rustic hollows, 
At “hide-and-seek” they played, 
The party closed at sundown, 
And everybody stayed. 
Professor Wind played louder ; 
They flew along the ground ; 
And then the party ended 
In jolly “‘ hands around.” 


“A righteous man regard- 
eth the life of his beast, but 
the tender mercies of the 
wicked are cruel.” — Prov. 
xii: 10. 


or four days, when they would gather in full force, 
and, following one solitary leader, they would take a 
lofty flight for tropic fields. 

Day after day, for two whole weeks, the commodore 
waited for them, when, at length, they came in gath- 
ering flocks, as far as the eye could reach, probably 
from Roumelia, Macedonia, and it may be from the 
banks of the Danube. A large flock hovered low over 
the wounded mate, with a tremendous clattering of 
their big red bills. A few alighted, and, after due 
examination and consultation, all departed but two 
stalwart fellows, who were commissioned to remain 
and share the fate of the wounded. They were the 
“Christian commission” of the storks. Then one 
stork led off ina lofty, steady flight, with outstretched 
neck, toward the South, two others followed, and 
three, and so on, until the base of the triangle thus 
formed was some hundreds of feet. Then flock after 
flock fell in and the long column at length disap- 
peared. 

Commodore Porter resolved to give the three storks 
the best possible winter quarters. It was not their 
purpose at all to stay. It was already very late for 
their migration. When the wounded was again able 
to mount to his native home, the chimney-top, it was 
evident that his two attendants were preparing for 
flight. A great clattering of bills called out the com- 
modore, and the news ran through the village that 
the birds were going to take leave. Everyone turned 
out to view the start. Never were storks before thus 
honored. They put off indirect line, the wounded one 
second. He could not quite maintain the level of 
their flight. He would certainly fall into the sea of 
Marmora. The commodore followed them with his 
glass, and saw the rear guard at length come under- 
neath the poor fellow, take him on his back and bear 
him high into the air for another flight. So they dis- 
appeared. ‘‘They will have about fifty miles to fly 
on that line before they can find rest and fodder.” 
said the commodore, “ but those gallant fellows will 
doit. They will do it or all perish together.” 


OPINION OF LEADING PHYSICIAN. 


Walter M. James, M.D., Editor of the Homeopathic 
Physician, Philadel phia:—“ Iam uncompromisingly 
opposed to vivisection of animals, as very little knowl- 
edge is gained by it, and it is a shocking outrage 
upon the animal creation. The value of medicines in 
the cure of disease can be determined only by trying 
them upon healthy human beings, to determine their 
scope and sphere of action. To make tests upon ani- 
mals, either to arrive at a conclusion as to the value 
of drugs or to solve some question of physiology, is 
an unspeakable outrage upon them, and does not 
afford the information sought.” 


GRAY COAT AND BLUE EYES. 


“ Jack Frost has helped me, I knew he would,” 
Said a squirrel with coat of gray ; 

“ He has opened the burrs, the little nuts’ furs, 
In a most astonishing way.” 


And while he talked a wonderful breeze 
Scattered nuts on every side ; 

And he said: “ Very soon, perhaps by noon, 
My winter’s store I can safely hide.” 


He worked away, this little Gray Coat, 
As happy as happy could be, 

Till he hid for his store a quart or more 
In a hole at the foot of a tree. 


He had covered them up with leaves of brown, 
When some children, out nutting, too, 

Came bounding along, with shout and with song, 
Swinging their baskets bright and new. 


And one little Blue Eyes found the nuts 
Little Gray Coat had stored away, 

“ And she took them all, the large and the small,” 
I think I hear somebody say. 


Ah! no she didn’t, she left them there, 
For my little Blue Eyes was good. 
Now, which do you say, out nutting that day, 
Was the happiest one in the wood ? 
M. WINCHESTER ADAMS. 
Newark, N. J. 


BOB WHITE. 


There 's a plump chap in a speckled coat, 

And he sits on the zigzag rails remote, 

Where he whistles at breezy, bracing morn, 

When the buckwheat is ripe, and stacked the corn; 
* Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 


Is he hailing some comrade as blithe as he? 
Now I wonder where Robert White can be! 
O’er the billows of golden and amber grain 
There is no one in sight—but, hark again: 

“ Bob White! Boh White! Bob White!” 


Ah! I see why he calls: in the stubble there 
Hide his plump little wife and babies fair; 
So contented is he, and so proud of the same, 
That he wants all the world to know his name: 
** Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 
GEORGE COOPER. 


' The Watertown Times says that the spectacle of a 
horse grazing in a front yard, while a goose kept him 
from straying by holding the halter, did not attract 
so much attention as it would if the goose had not 
been a “tailor’s goose,” weighing about twenty 
pounds. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


TWO KINDS OF ARMIES. 
EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS BY GEORGE T. ANGELL 
TO THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE WOMAN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION AT NASHVILLE, 
TENN., NOVEMBER, 1887. 


“There are two kinds of armies in the 
world— armies of cruelty and armies of 
mercy. 

Of one kind are the armies of war. 

For thousands of years they have been 
marching onto battle-fields for the purpose 
of destroying human life. 

Personally, the individuals composing 
those armies have had no cause of offence; 
personally, they might have been friends. 
Many of them have belonged to the same 
Christian churches and have been looking 
forward to an inheritance in the same 
heaven. 

Yet at the command of politicians they 
have marched onto battle-fields to kill each 
other, and the armies which could kill the 
greater number— pile the battle-grounds 
with the largest heaps of dead and wounded 
horses and men—have won glorious vic- 
tories, and costly monuments have been 
erected to tell future generations what a 
noble thing it is for Christian men to kill each 
other in this way. 

But within the past few years something 
new has come onto these battle-fields, and 
the distant spectator looking over the smoke 
of the battle has seen floating from the top 
of some high building on either side a flag 
different from all the rest—a white flag with 
a red cross on it. 

What does that mean? 

It means another army on that battle- 
field, seeking to save the lives which the 
others are seeking to destroy—going out 
with stretchers—bringing in the wounded— 
binding up the wounds—taking messages to 
the wives and mothers at home—speaking 
words of comfort and cheer to the dying. 

It is one division of the great army of mercy. 

On the stormy nights of winter, when the 
tempest is on, and the great waves come 
rolling in on our Atlantic coast, if you could 
look through the darkness you would see 
for hundreds of miles along the coast, strong 
men, bronzed by exposure to the weather, 
walking all night long like sentinels up and 
down, peering out into the darkness. 

By and by a vessel — perhaps a great 
steamer—comes driving ashore. A signal 
light is flashed, other strong men come 
hurrying down the coast with life-saving 
apparatus. Ifa boat can live, the life-boat 
is launched and, manned by brave fellows, 
pulls out into the storm. Ifa boat cannot 
live, then a life-line is fired over the vessel, 
a cable is drawn on board, a chair is rigged 
on the cable, and backward and forward it 
plies until every passenger and every sailor 
is saved. 

Another division of the great army of mercy. 

A fire breaks out to-night here in Nash- 
ville in some high building, and the sleepers, 
suddenly awakened, rush down and out of 
the building—now the staircase is burning— 
now a frantic mother discovers that her 
little child has been left sleeping in the 
fourth story. 

But the fire alarm has sounded—you hear 
the horses galloping down the street—a 
ladder is planted against the building, a 
brave fireman goes up, a stream of water is 
turned on him to protect him from the 


flames, he enters the building, he comes to 
the window with the little child in his arms, 
he descends the ladder and places it in the 
arms of its mother. 

Another division of the great army of mercy. 

And here comes this wonderful organiza- 
tion of yours, seeking to save from worse 
than wars that murder, or waters that 
drown, or fires that burn. 

What a power it has already. How rapidly 
it has grown. 

What is the secret ? 

I have read that a certain king once under- 
took to build a temple to the Almighty, and 
that he might have all the glory to himself 
alone, commanded that no one should be 
permitted to help. When completed, he 
directed that his name should be inscribed 
on the wall to stand forever as the giver. 
But inthe night an angel came and erased 
his name from the wall, and wrote in place 
of it the name of a poor widow. 

The king in wrath commanded the widow 
to come before him, and demanded what she 
had done toward the building of the temple. 
With fear she answered: ‘I loved the Lord 
and wanted to do something to help build His 
house; but you had commanded otherwise, 
so I only gave a few wisps of hay to the horses 
that drew the stones.’ And the king com- 
manded that her name should remain where 
the angel had written it, because she had 
worked for the glory of God, while he had 
worked only for his own. 

And there, my friends, is the secret 
of this great organization of yours. 
While politicians all over this great 
country are sitting on their political 
fences, crying out, good Lord! — good 
Devil! (for we don’t know whose hands 
we are going to fall into)—here comes this 
great army of Christian women marching 
under the banner of the cross, without one 
selfish purpose or thought, seeking only the 
glory of God and the welfare of mankind. 

If one with God is a majority, what are two 
hundred thousand ? 

Wise, I think, will be the party that recog- 
nizes the power of two hundred thousand 
Christian women marching under the banner 
of the cross, and foolish, I think, as Bel- 
shazzar, when the fingers of a hand wrote on 
his palace wall, will be the party that tries 
to ignore it.” 

WHY I HAVE COME TO NASHVILLE. 

“Tt is because I recognize not only the 
power of your great organization, but the 
power that stands behind it, that I have come 
all the way from Boston to Nashville to ask 
in behalf of those that cannot ask for them- 
selves, that in the building of your temple to 
the glory of Almighty God, the claims of the 
innumerable millions of his lower creatures 
shall not be forgotten. 

But why should I come to speak for His 
lower creatures rather than human? 

There are a thousand to speak for the 
human, for one to speak for the lower. 

Up to afew years ago there was not on 
this whole continent one effective law to pro- 
tect them, or one voice to plead their cause.”’ 

DO ANIMALS SUFFER ? 

“*T need not tell you that animals suffer. 

Eight hundred thousand cattle are reported 
to have died on our Western plains last 
winter.” 

(Continued on page 61.) 


Prices of Humane Publications. 
The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage: — 


Black Beauty, in English or bee yy 
loth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 


(German) heavy paper 35 cts. 

(Modern paper 25 cts. 

(Spanish) . paper 10 cts. 

o “ (Swedish) paper 20 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, 

cloth (at rablisher’ 80 cts., paper 10 cts. 

Some of New York’s 400 c loth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 


The Strike at Shane’s, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Four Months in New Hampshire, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher’s price), 
cloth, large, 72 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cents each, post- 
age paid. To Contestants, 6 cents, postage paid. 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, y Geo. 
T. Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 


mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell . 2cents each, or 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. 

Angell — Eight of either No. or 

Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four. af 10 cents; one hundred, 
25 cen 

Bird phe my by Geo. T. Angell 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 — 
for the whole twelve bound to 
gether,or . 

Humane Horse Book, compiled by Geo. 
T. Angell, 5 cents ea 

Humane Training and Treatment of the ; 
Horse, by H.C Merwin,lcenteach 1.00 “ 

Cattle Trans ortation, by Geo.T. Angell 11 =|« 


$2.00 per 100 


$0.25 per 100 


Protection of Animals, by Geo.T. Angell 150 “ 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

Angell . 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angeli so « 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) if « 
How to Kill Animals Humanely . 129 « 
Service of Merc « 


Band of Mercy , by Geo. T. 

Angell 1.00 

Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs’ and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or 2.00 

Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents “each; 
gold stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 
bon, 4 cents; button, white star on blue ground, 
5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents 

Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, 
small 1 cent. 


Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of 
Mr. Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we 
send without cost to every one asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TSRMs: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; ‘for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts o the United States. 

aa Articles fo _ the paper, and subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., 
corner Hawley, Boston. 


RaTEs OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EpvucaTIon Society. 


Active Life . . . $100 00 Gomcinte Annual . $5 00 
Associate Life. . 50 00 . eer 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Bo. ses 


RaTES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P.C. A. 


Active Life . + $100 00| Associate Annual . $5 00 
Associate Life ° 5000; Bramch ..... 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’ i 00 


All members of the American Humane Education 
Society and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive 
ooo ape ANIMALS free, and all publications of the 

ety 
OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 


GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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